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NOTE. 

The attention of subscribers is drawn to the fact 
that owing to the large number of recruits «"ho have 
left the Postal Service for the Army, and the necessary 
reorganization of the Staff, some delay in the delivery 
of the “Library World’’ may occur in the post at 
home as well as abroad. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
clo GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 
somes 
Special Rates quoted for large quantities. 
Post Paid to any address for 12 Months. 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the ‘TiTLE-PaGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


To The Library World, 
Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XIX, July 1916—June 1917, and send...” 


copy (ies) for which I enclose... the following 
address. 
Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 


EDITORIAL. 


1916, the most difficult year in the history of the library 
movement, has passed not without some satisfaction to 
library workers. The war dominated everything, and in its 
atmosphere most intellectual movements have paused some- 
what so far as practical activities were concerned. At the 
end of the financial year in March, the voice of the Philistine 
was prominent and strident, and many reductions were made 
in the rate grants to public libraries. Few, however, did 
more than cripple their activities, and on the whole a fair 
measure of public sanity prevailed. In the circumstances the 
wider progress of the library movement has been small, but 
- there has been progress. Unostentatiously, but systematically, 
the Carnegie Trustees have urged rural library schemes upon 
several county councils, and have made grants to urban 
libraries for new buildings, the erection of which, however, 
they have required to be postponed until the peace. The 
tercentenary of Shakespeare found librarians and library 
authorities awake and interested, and much good work was 
done. Towards the end of the year commercial libraries were 
g discussed with remarkable unanimity in most of the great 
cities, and actually materialised in the fine experiment at 
Glasgow described in our last issue. In so far as librarians 
are concerned, the year has been eventful for the calling away 
of nearly all remaining men of military age. In connection 
with this the military authorities in many districts have 
shown a complete indifference to the intellectual requirements 
of the people. It is difficult to say how many library workers 
are now with the Colours, but six hundred would be a very 
conservative estimate. Some, alas, of the most promising 
men in the profession have fallen. An endeavour is being 
made by the Library Assistants’ Association to preserve a 
record of all who have gone forth for the Empire. Naturally, 
library appointments have been few, and most of those that 
have been made have been of a temporary nature. On the 
-- literary side, too, librarianship has been practically sterile in 
this country. The book by Messrs. Gower, Jast and Topley, 
on photographic record work is a remarkable exception, but 
is not entirely a book of library methodology. America has 
not produced very much, but we noted a useful book 
by Mr. Arthur L. Bailey on library bookbinding, which 
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appeared in the middle of the year. Throughout the year 
the Library Association has pursued a policy of masterly 
inactivity, and has missed most of the opportunities for con- 
structive schemes which war time has offered. Its general 
meetings were abandoned in London, its Council has met 
irregularly, and it has eluded practically every problem which 
it ought to have faced. We have been consistently critical 
of this state of affairs, but we still believe in the Library 
Association, and our criticism, however trenchant, has not 
been to destroy but to revivify and accelerate. We do not 
think that librarians can do without the Association, and in 
all our attacks upon its stagnation we have kept this view 
clearly before us. The President of the Association, while 
condoning the suspension of the general meetings, has 
generously filled the gap made by their omission with the 
interesting reunions at the Royal Society of Medicine. Hope 
of better things has been raised by the belated establishment 
of the Technical Libraries Committee, to which we look for 
a forward and aggressive policy. The Library Assistants’ 
Association has wisely refused to follow the example of 
its seniors. The few monthly meetings it has held have 
been intensely practical and focussed upon the problems of 
the hour. We hope they will continue in spite of the increased 
railway fares which in the new year have added difficulty to 
travelling. The establishment of the North Central Library 
Association provided an immensely important part of England 
with a means of creating and circulating library opinion. 
This brief chronique of the doings of the year leaves us 
hopeful if not contented. Financial and staff problems are 
likely to increase while the war endures, but having 
surmounted these and our other difficulties thus far, we look 
forward with confidence to similar success. 

We had occasion recently to remark that the Workers’ 
Educational Association in its programme of educational 
reconstruction had failed to recognise the work of public 
libraries. It has remedied that omission with a vengeance, 
for we find in a recently issued manifesto upon the whole 
question of education after the war the following amazing 
resolution 

“‘g.—Pusiic Liprarres. That, in view of the importance 
of extending and developing the work of public libraries in 
town and country, it is desirable that they should be brought 
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into closer connection with the general educational system 
of the country; with this end in view the separate library 
rate should be abolished, and the provision and upkeep of 
public libraries should be entrusted to the local educational 
authority as an integral part of the scheme for its area.”” 


This paragraph forms part of a manifesto, issued in 
pamphlet form, which embodies some twelve resolutions of 
the association upon education. The programme it outlines 
is broadly democratic, requiring free education for all students 
worthy of it, by successive stages from the elementary school 
to the university. Libraries are naturally a side issue in any 
such question. We do not know who individually was 
responsible for the resolution we have quoted; certainly it 
was not drawn up at any meeting at which our profession was 
represented, nor was it submitted to the Library Association, 
or to anyone who knew the facts, to elicit information as to 
its practical meaning and possible consequences. It has been 
sent forth, ill-considered, and entirely mischievous, without 
any safeguard, and is to be supported by the whole financial 
weight of the influential democratic body which produced it. 
The principle it implies is fundamentally wrong, and focusses 
attention upon one single function of the public library. We 
have only to consider the attitude of the average schoolmaster 
towards books to reach a conclusion. To such men the 
library consists of text books, annotated editions, and 
such reference books as possess a directly instructional 
value. To a librarian any such definition of the function of 
the stock of a library is merely ludicrous. In the nature of 
things education as pursued by all teaching institutions follows 
prescribed lines, is mechanical, narrow, instructional. The 
public library offers something quite different ; it points to 
the development of the individual mentally and spiritually by 
offering the whole breadth of the world’s mind and fancy as 
they are expressed in books. We have recently dealt with 
the commercial library ; such a department holds no place in 
any purely educational scheme as such. The recreational side 
of the library is alien from the principle of this manifesto, so is 
the information bureau, and in fact nearly every part of 
library work is distinct from, and is not merely the handmaid 
of, what may be termed pure education. From the point of 
view of the librarian the resolution is highly mischievous in 
that it ignores the fact that the trained librarian is a man 
with an entirely different mental arena from that of the 
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teacher ; his interests are in the nature of the case much 
more universal and at the same time more special. To place 
such a man under the heel of the average education clerk, or 
under the direction of the average education committee, 
would be to wreck the whole intention of the library move- 
ment. These things are obvious to librarians. What is not 
recognised is that if the education committee swallows the 
library committee the result will be the appropriation of 
library funds for teaching purposes and the starvation and 
gradual extinction of the libraries. That the Workers’ 
Educational Association, which is in touch with so many 
librarians, and has received so much help directly and 
indirectly from them, should have presumed to pass such a 
resolution apparently without consulting librarians, is a matter 
not only ill-advised, but hardly courteous. 
* * 


For the purpose of increasing the usefulness and interest 
of our library news pages we appeal for the co-operation of 
all librarians in furnishing from time to time paragraphs of 
interest relating to their own libraries. Much of the informa- 
tion in these pages is necessarily obtained from press cuttings, 
which are sometimes fragmentary or otherwise incomplete, 
and no doubt much that is of more than local interest and 
utility relating to libraries does not reach the press cutting 
agencies. The Editor would be very glad to receive notes of 
new library practice, special benefactions or bequests, new 
branches or other extensions, exhibits, jubilee, centenary, 
or Other celebrations, or accounts of developments, or 
special progress of any kind likely to be of interest to 
librarians and readers. Moreover, while desiring to preserve 
that reticence which gives dignity to life, we believe that 
the librarian has some interest in the personal doings of his 
fellows, a fact which one of our contemporaries seems to 
think strange. Such matters, therefore, as marriages, deaths, 
or any other great joy or sorrow which may come to our 
colleagues, we think should be recorded in these pages. Our 
contributors would, of course, exercise their own judgment in 
sending us such matter, but all such news is invited. Hitherto 
we can say with all modesty that we have presented our 
readers with the current news of the profession in its freshest 
form, and we are glad to see that the official journal has 
thought our example worthy of imitation. We naturally 
desire to make this section of increasing value to our readers. 
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BIRMINGHAM CITY LIBRARIES.* 
[By WALTER PowELL, Chief Librarian of Birmingham.\ 


T is gratifying to know that even as long ago as 1741, when 
Anrts’s Gazette issued its first number, Birmingham had done 
something for literature, and even libraries were not unknown 

here. In 1652 a work entitled The Font Guarded, by the Rev. 
Thomas Hall, of King’s Norton (whose seventeenth century library 
can be seen at the Reference Library, to which it was transferred 
in 1891), was issued for Thomas Simmons, bookseller, in Birmingham. 
There is also a sermon in the Reference Library, entitled Honour the 
King, by Samuel Fisher, which was printed for Hierom Gregory, 
bookseller, in 1673. 

The first known books to be printed in Birmingham appeared 
in 1717, when Matthew Unwin, whose establishment was near St. 
Martin’s Church, issued The Loyal Oration, by James Parkinson, 
chief master of the Free School of Birmingham, and The Martyrdom 
of King Charles the First, a sermon by J. B. It has also now been 
clearly established, through the researches of our distinguished 
historian, Mr. R. K. Dent, that Dr. Johnson’s first work, a transla- 
tion of Lobo’s Abyssinia, was printed in Birmingham in 1733, 
though published in London in 1735. The book is now very 
scarce, and realises high prices. 

The activity of the town is also illustrated by the issue of a 
newspaper, even before the Gazette, though only a single number 
dated 1733 is known of the Birmingham Journal, issued by Thomas 
Warren, the friend of Dr. Johnson. The Reference Library 
contains an excellent photographic copy of this unique number. 
There was a lending library in existence in the town in 1729, as 
is shown by an advertisement in a book published by Warren, the 
concluding paragraph of which states that “ books are hired out 
to read, or exchanged.”” Beyond the advertisement, however, 
nothing is known of this library. William Hutton, the historian, 
who claimed to be the first to lend out books in Birmingham, 
opened a lending library about 1752, and subsequently many such 
libraries were established, the most important of which was founded 
by John Lowe in 1778. After changing hands several times this 
library was acquired by Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, who still 
carry on the business. 

FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The first public library established in Birmingham is also still 
in existence. It was a collection of 550 theological works be- 
=— in 1733, together with an endowment of £200, by the 

everend William Higgs, first Rector of St. Philip’s. It was free 
to all clergymen of the Church of England in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and to all students recommended by the Rectors of St. 


*Augmented from an article in the Birmingham Gazette, 11th November, 1916. 
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Philip’s, St. Martin’s, or Sheldon. A catalogue was printed, 
together with a set of rules, some of which can now only be de- 
scribed as quaint. One provides that the library shall be open 
three days a week when “ the room shall be swept and a fire lighted 
when necessary.” 

Up to a comparatively short time ago this library was at 
St. Philip’s Rectory, but it is at present stored in boxes elsewhere. 
There are two libraries at King Edward’s School, the older one of 
which was founded in 1642, and is entitled to rank as one of the 
earliest of its kind in the country. 

In 1779 a great advance was made in library facilities in 
Birmingham by the establishment of the Birmingham Library, 
now more generally known as the Old Library. This important 
institution, which fortunately still exists and flourishes, was 
formed by 19 subscribers, but as the records before 1790 are lost, 
the exact place of origin is unknown. The real prosperity of the 
hbrary began with the arrival in Birmingham of Dr. Priestley in 
1780, who brought with him experience of a similar library at 
Leeds. Priestley drew up the code of laws under which the library 
was governed, and so well did he do it that the code remained 
substantially the same for over a hundred years. 

In 1708 the library, which had already had several homes, was 
removed to Union Street, where it remained till 1899, when the 
building was pulled down to make way for the new arcades, and 
the library removed to its present home in Margaret Street. By 
selling the few remaining years of the lease, the committee were 
able to open their fine new building, which cost {11,000, entirely 
free of debt. 

The Birmingham Library is recognised as one of the most 
important subscription libraries in the country, and contains nearly 
100,000 volumes, including many valuable reference books, as 
well as an extensive and up-to-date circulating library. The 
old minute books contain many interesting and curious resolutions, 
which throw interesting lights on history ; in 1793, for instance, 
it was resolved ‘‘ to subscribe one guinea per year to the nightly 
watch belonging to the square,” this being at the time when the 
library was in the Old Square. 

Mr. J. D. Mullins, Chief Librarian of the Public Libraries from 
1865 to 1898, was Librarian of the Birmingham Library from 
1858 to 1865. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT. 

The Public Libraries Act of 1855 was adopted in Birmingham 
in 1860, and the first library was opened in 1861 in hired premises 
in Constitution Hill. Adderley Park Branch, presented by the 
late Lord Norton, was opened in 1864, the Central Lending Library 
in 1865—during the visit of the British Association—the Reference 
Library and Deritend Branch in 1866, and Gosta Green in 1868. 
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This completed the original scheme, and nothing further was 
done till 1892-6, when partly as a result of the extension of the city 
in 1891, five new branches were opened. In ror1, the further 
extension of the city brought in thirteen additional libraries in 
the districts of Aston, Erdington, Handsworth, and King’s Norton, 
so that the complete system now consists of twenty-four depart- 
ments. Even with this number, several districts are still un- 
provided, notably Sparkhill, Acock’s Green, and Stechford. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Library, which forms part of the 
Reference Library, was founded in 1864, as an outcome of the 
great Tercentenary celebrations of that year, though the special 
room appropriated for it was not opened till 1868. 

On 11th January, 1879, the Central Libraries were almost 
totally destroyed by fire, only about 1,000 volumes being saved 
from 50,000 which the Reference Library contained at the time. 
Of the much less valuable Lending Library on the ground floor 
about 15,000 out of 17,000 volumes were saved. The disaster 
was faced in a truly “ Forward ”’ spirit, and within a few months 
a sum of no less than {15,000 was subscribed towards the cost of 
replacing the Reference Library books. 

Though the Shakespeare Library was almost entirely destroyed, 
it has been more than replaced, and is to-day probably the largest 
collection of the kind in the world. A very fine and complete 
Cervantes collection, which was lost in the fire, has been partially 
replaced, but the greatest loss of all, because irreparable, was the 
great Staunton Warwickshire collection, purchased a few years 
before the fire for {2,275, a sum which did not nearly represent its 
value. This famous collection—perhaps the finest county collec- 
tion ever got together—had unfortunately not been catalogued, 
but it is described in one of the late George Dawson’s Essays and 
in one of the earlier reports of the Free Libraries Committee. 

It is almost ironical to suggest that the libraries to-day are 
benefiting by this great calamity. Yet, as more than £5,000 of the 
special fund remains as an investment, the interest of which is used 
for special purchases, it must be admitted that some good has 
come out of evil. A set of “‘ Gould’s Birds’ was purchased from 
the fund in 1893 for £550. 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

The general contents of the Reference Library have been more 
than replaced, and to-day the Birmingham Reference Library, 
with upwards of 250,000 volumes, ranks as one of the few great 
Municipal Reference Libraries. 

The Reference Library contains several important special 
collections, notably the Shakespeare Memorial Library and the 
Birmingham Collection. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Library was first suggested in 1858 
by the late Sam. Timmins, F.S.A. (to whom the Birmingham 
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Libraries owe much) and — advocated in 1861, by the late 
George Dawson. Though burnt down in 1879, when it contained 
some 7,000 volumes, it has been more than replaced, and now 
contains nearly 16,000 volumes and pamphlets, exclusive of those 
works in the main library which supplement it. 

It is undoubtedly the largest Shakespearean collection ever 
got together and contains many rare and unique items, including 
a set of the five folios. It contains also a few of the quartos, but 
in this respect cannot compare with the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries which acquired those exceptionally rare and 
valuable volumes when they could be had at moderate prices. 

A bibliographical catalogue of the English portion of the 
original library was issued by Mr. Mullins in 1872-6, which is still 
of much value though the collection has gone. A more complete 
though less bibliographical catalogue of the present collection 
was issued by the late Chief Librarian, Mr. Capel Shaw, in 1903. 
This index was described by the late Sir William Bailey as ‘‘ The 
Bradshaw of Shakespeare.” 

The Birmingham Collection is very extensive, and contains in 
addition to books and pamphlets relating to or printed in the 
city, extensive collections of maps, views, portraits, deeds, and 
many miscellaneous manuscripts. It is impossible to describe 
the collection in detail here, but it may be remarked that a new 
catalogue of the collection, which is now in the Press, is estimated 
to make over 1,000 quarto pages. 

The Reference Library also contains smaller collections 
relating to Byron, Cervantes and Milton. 

The Patent Library, which has recently been transferred to a 
magnificent new home in the Council House extension, contains a 
complete set of English Specifications, abridgments, and other 
publications of the Patent Office ; American Specifications from 
1903 and the Official Journal; Australian Specifications and 
Journals ; as well as other miscellaneous publications relating to 
patents. 

In 1915 the Boulton and Watt Collection, which had been 
— to the city by Mr. George Tangye, J.P., (who lives at 

eathfield Hall, where James Watt lived for many years), was 
transferred to a room in the Reference Library which had been 
specially fitted up for it. 

This fine collection of working drawings, engravings, letters, 
models, coins from the Soho Mint, &c.. is of great interest to engi- 
neers as well as to students of local history and industries. 

The seventeenth century theological library of Thomas Hall, 
Vicar of King’s Norton (now part of the city), is deposited in the 
Reference Library. It contains about 1,100 volumes, including 
some of great rarity, and is fully described in the Committee’s 
annual report for 1893. 
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Many valuable gifts have been received, including a collection 
of illustrated works from M.H. Queen Victoria after the fire of 
1879; in 1906, a fine collection of about 7,000 volumes was be- 
queathed by Mr. Henry Payton Badley, of Belbroughton, this 
collection being kept together in a room known as “ The Badley 
Library.” 

The first Chief Librarian, Mr. J. D. Mullins, also left a bequest 
of one hundred guineas to be invested and the interest spent on 
books for the Shakespeare Memorial Library. 

In addition to the libraries already mentioned, there are many 
important institutional libraries in the city, including the University 
Library (about 70,000 volumes), the Assay Office Library (of which 
a magnificent catalogue has just been issued), the Medical Library 
(15,000 volumes), Law Library (15,000 volumes), Friends’ Library 
(6,000 volumes), Natural History and Philosophical Society's 
Library (4,000 volumes), School of Art Library, Technical School 
Library (now open to all comers), and others. 

There also are important libraries at the Oratory (12,000 
volumes), and the Church of the Messiah (2,000 volumes) ; and the 
library at Oscott College, which is just outside the city boundary, 
contains over 30,000 volumes, including many valuable manu- 
scripts and early printed books as well as other special collections. 


LOCAL COLLECTION PROBLEMS. 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 
Continued from page 63. 
III.—SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

28.—There is something trite and unoriginal in the discussion 
of the methods of obtaining books for the local collection, but 
perhaps something useful may emerge from a recapitulation of the 
principal ones. So far as the municipal library is concerned, the 
common method must be by purchase, although much will be 
secured from private generosity when the collection has become 
known. It is important, in my opinion, not to leave the collection 
unmentioned in the annual estimates: a definite appropriation 
should be made for it, the amount of which will of course depend 
upon the resources of the library and upon the area covered. We 
have found at Croydon, where the collection covers extra-metro- 
politan Surrey, that much may be done on an appropriation of £35 
a year. This need not be spent entirely upon the collection, nor 
should the collecting be limited to the purchasing power of this 
sum, but it seems to be very desirable to have money so ear-marked 
in order that attention may be focussed upon the collection as an 
important part of the activities of the library. 
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29.—It is also essential, if the collection is to be successful, 
that the librarian should have discretionary power in the spending 
of the appropriation. Local literature disappears with a rapidity 
that is sometimes astonishing, and keen collectors, on making 
discoveries in the catalogues of booksellers and dealers, usually 
secure the coveted books by telephone or telegram. The library 
would be a greatly handicapped competitor if the sanction of the 
libraries committee had to be awaited before purchases could be 
made. In some towns the discretionary power is vested in the 
chairman, and where he is immediately accessible to the librarian 
there are distinct advantages in this method, especially if he is 
sympathetic. It is a good axiom for the librarian to avoid responsi- 
bilities which can judiciously be distributed ! 

30.--A certain amount of judicious advertisement of the 
needs of the library is desirable in this matter. Care should be 
taken that a note to the effect that local material is purchased 
should appear in Clegg’s D»reclory of Booksellers, and in other 
similar publications. On the notepaper of the library some such 
note as the following might be given in small type : “‘ The librarian 
will be glad to hear of written or printed material relating to 
Selsey, either as a gift or for purchase.” This is especially useful 
as the notepaper circulates mostly in the district itself, where much 
literature may be hidden, unvalued and neglected, which its owners 
would willingly add to the collection. With the directory entry 
before him the bookseller will generally report individual items, 
but in any case he will send his catalogues, and these must be 
perused diligently. As a rule the bookseller is sufficiently master 
of his business to enter likely material under county and town 
headings, but not infrequently books which have a local appeal 
appear in other parts of the catalogue. In this work the librarian 
will naturally and wisely make use of his whole staff, and every 
inducement should be held out to assistants to help in the dis- 
covering of local material and to make suggestions for the extension 
of the collection. Generally, however, little inducement will be 
needed as library workers as a whole are both keenly interested 
in, and proud of, the local collection. 

31.—Other sources of supply may be dealt with briefly. 
Donations will account for many of the most curious and useful, 
and these are best induced by exhibitions of material from the 
collection, by references made to the collection in books in the 
lending library (a slip can be inserted in all topographical books, for 
example, calling attention to the existence and scope of the collec- 
tion), and by paragraphs, articles, &c., built up from local material, 
which may appear in the local press, and which the local press 
is only too glad to publish. 

32.—The current pictorial records, the photographs, can 
usually be obtained, by the expense of much energy and little 
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money, through a Photographic Survey Society. As this matter 
has just lately received systematic and authoritative treatment,* it 
is unnecessary here to enlarge upon it further than to say that a 
photographic survey society is usually a band of photographers, 
professional and (mainly) amateur, who make photographic records 
in a systematic manner of a particular district, its history, antiqui- 
ties, natural features, architecture, industries, current activities, 
and, in fact, everything that presents or interprets its life. Such 
societies are increasing in number, and have a social side in the 
shape of photographic excursions, reunions, &c., which make 
them rather more than gatherings where the cacophanous jargon 
of the darkroom pervades everything ; hence they band together 
many people who are interested in a district and the preservation of 
its memories. As a rule the whole of the work of the survey, 
except the cataloguing and classifying—which are the business 
of the librarian—is done by members of the survey. The library 
usually supplies mounts, storage and cataloguing requisite.. 

33-—Similarly, but more recently, regional (or civic) survey 
societies have come into existence, which parcel out certain local 
areas, and study everything in them, from their geology to the 
last manifestations of the human intellect working in them, and 
record the results on maps.t Thus maps of the local strata, 
water-bearing beds, flora, rainfall, industries, old inns, milestones, 
boundary marks, and so on, have been made for the circle of twenty 
miles, centreing in Croydon. This is a new form of work of the 
utmost value for providing data of current utility, and for pre- 
serving the record of local features. Such societies are already 
recognizing that the municipal reference library is the natural 
storing-place of such material. 

34.—Naturally the most important factor in collecting is the 
price of the material collected. This, not remarkably, often 
gives us considerable pause, as the present day cost of local litera- 
tures does not seem to bear any relation to its original cost ; and 
to appraise the value of manuscript material, deeds and similar 
matter, is almost impossible. Scarcity and competition are the 
two factors in creating prices, and—to step aside for a moment— 
I am convinced that the price of the modern novel which the 
bookseller reports ‘‘ out-of-print ’’ would drop very quickly if 
librarians adopted the commonsense view that a novel out of print 
has, except in the rarest instances, lost its literary value, and 
resolutely refused to buy it. “‘ What about my accessions book ? ”’ 
asks the rather conservative librarian. The reply is merely : 
“Rule out the entries and use the blanks for new ones.” But 
this is an elementary aside. In local literature the demand can can 


* Gower, H. D., Jast, L. . and Topley, W. W. The Camera as Historian : Historian : 
a handbook to photographic record work. 1916. Sampson Low. 


t See Lrprary Wor LD, Vv, 19, pp. 32-34. 
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be controlled if librarians do not traverse other fields than their 
own district in making their collection. A little consultation 
with brother librarians should bring about a workable division 
of any given county, with the result that the individual collections 
would be satisfactory, and the duplicating of effort and expense 
would be avoided. Only the very large towns should attempt 
county collections. Moreover, this avoidance of competition 
would lessen the demand for the same book, and so help to bring 
down its market value. The competitor who can completely out- 
distance the average library is the keen private collector with a 
generous purse and unlimited leisure. In his case the librarian 
can only hope that his will contains a clause in which his collection 
and the library are in happy juxtaposition. With relation to 
actual buying, it is a good axiom never to purchase anything 
except “on approval.” It is really wonderful how attractive a 
commonplace and almost valueless item can appear to be in an 
agent’s catalogue. In a few cases this “ sending on approval ”’ is 
refused by booksellers, but the majority are only too glad to do it, 
especially if the prospective purchaser undertakes to pay postage 
both ways in the event of rejecting the material. By this means 
large bundles of stuff which have only a nucleus of useful matter 
can be weeded out, and the price arranged according to the result. 
This is particularly desirable when dealing with deeds, which often 
prove to be incomplete, or of far less interest than (say) the entry, 
“Forty Surrey Deeds, 1542-1816," would imply. One does 
not suppose that dealers in these things are one whit less honest 
than other men, but their prices are often in the region of the 
absurd. If the collector has reason to think that this is so, he 
should make a reasonable offer for the books he wants, and it will 
generally be found that the bookseller is amenable to this sort of 
argument. Naturally I am speaking of the general items for the 
collection. In every district individual items have a definite 
high value which cannot be reduced, and it is the lot of most local 
collectors to be compelled regretfully to pass by, as beyond their 
means, many things that they would gladly possess. 
(To be continued.) 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MATTERS. 


The January Reunion, which is to be held at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, on the 17th January, at 7.30 p.m., 
will have as its feature an address on the history of colour prints, 
with epidiascope illustrations, by Mr. R. A. Peddie. 
* * * 


The December Reunion was attended by nearly fifty people, 
and Mr. Falconer Madan, Bodley’s Librarian, delivered a fascinating 
illustrated address on the development of the Bodleian Buildings. 
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The chief practical point developed was the underground book-store 

which was excavated between the Bodleian and Radcliffe buildings, 

and which provides accommodation for about fifty years’ additions. 
* * 


The proposed questionnaire by the Technical Libraries Com- 
mittee has not materialised yet. Every month of delay increases 
our fear that even this promising Committee may be too late. We 
urge Mr. Savage to ‘‘ hustle his team” if he can. 

* 


The December issue of the Library Association Record contains 
a capital article by Mr. Archibald L. Clarke on ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Military Bibliography.” We note, too, from the ‘“‘ Current View,” 
that the Publications Committee is endeavouring to secure more 
news of libraries which is actually current. It has our cordial 
sympathy in this belated and much to be desired effort. 
* * 


At the Manchester meeting of the North Central Library 
Association—we note that it does not call itself a “ Branch” 
Association—Mr. A. L. Hetherington, the Secretary to the Carnegie 
Trustees, dealt ably with a matter which has long exercised us, the 
need for a standard method of presenting library statistics. We 
have already dealt with it several times, and we hope to publish 
before long some practical suggestions which may be of use to the 
Library Association, if, and when, it considers the matter. 

* * * 

The Council of the Association has approached the Associated 
Booksellers asking for a reconsideration of the method obtaining 
at present whereby libraries receive only such discount as is given 
to the general public. Opinion is divided upon the matter, even 
amongst librarians, but there is undoubted justice in the librar.an’s 
plea that his orders, which are on a fairly large scale, are carefully 
compiled, and furnish accurate titles, the names of publishers and 
similar matter, and so involve the bookseller in a minimum of 
clerical work, are worthy of more consideration than the orders for 
individual books, often asked for by wrong titles, which the book- 
seller receives from the average citizen. The publishers have 
recognized the justice of the contention, but the decision rests with 
the booksellers. 

* 

We have now a definite promise from the Association that the 
findings of the Technical Libraries Committee ‘‘ will be laid before 
the Advisory Council of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, as also the Scientific Education 
Committee.” 

* * 

In the December LIBRARY WoRLD we recorded the resignation 

and services of Mr. W. A. Sibbald, the Vice-Chairman of the 
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Wallasey Libraries Committee. This suggests that it would be a 
gracefully appropriate action if the Association were to recognize 
the work of such men by recording by resolution their appreciation 
ofit. “Librarians,” Mr. Jast has remarked, “ can run libraries, 
they cannot run the library movement’; and no prominent 
honorary worker for libraries should go without recognition from 
the official body of librarians. 
* * * 

Mr. George Whale asks, in The Times Literary Supplement, if 
the Association cannot do something to induce publishers to furnish 
a central permanent exhibition of new books where they might be 
examined by would-be buyers before purchase. We should like 
to extend the idea to music publishers as well. The chaos in the 
distribution of their publications is painful. 

* * * 

Now Mr. Jast has retired from the Honorary Secretaryship and 
has become an orthodox country member, Mr. Pacy continues 
in the office of “‘ Acting Honorary Secretary.” Why “ acting ”’ ? 
Two years service is a fair bid for permanancy. And why is the 
gw an inopportune moment to elect a permanent secretary ? 

s the office being kept warm for one of our gallant colleagues 
who is on active service ? 
* * * 

We learn with some amusement that our virile contributors 
who write the “ Letters on our Affairs ’’ were referred to at a recent 
Council Meeting as “ jackals.”” A jackal, be it noted, is an evil 
and retiring animal who follows gingerly on the spoor of the noblest 
of animals, the lion, and occasionally makes night hideous with its 
howling. As a description respectively of the Library Association 
and of the most trenchant critics it has had in recent years, the 
epithet is distinctly interesting. 


LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


The Glasgow Libraries have received a valuable bequest in the 
shape of 2,876 photographs of the topography of Glasgow. The 
bulk of them are negatives of excellent quality. They are the 
work of Mr. William Graham, a working man of reflection and 
studious habits, who for more than twenty years made topo- 
graphical photography his hobby. 
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The Jslington Public Libraries have organised a War Savings 
Association similar to that at the Hackney Libraries, of which 
the Chief Librarian is Honorary Secretary, and the Librarian of 
the West Branch is Honorary Treasurer. 

The Kingston-upon-Thames Public Library Committee is 
compiling a roll of honour which will contain, so far as obtainable, 
the names of all natives and residents of the borough who have been 
killed in the great war. The work is being carried out by Mr. B 
Carter, the Borough Librarian. The roll is to be inscribed after 
the end of the war, and the schedules are to be filed in such order 
that information gathered between now and that time may be 
inserted. We should be glad to know if any other libraries have 
embarked upon such a scheme. 

The London Library has received an unusual and valuable 
gift in the shape of the whole collection of Charles Reade’s Common- 
place Books, some two or three dozen volumes of various sizes, 
containing cuttings, notes of plots and other interesting matter 
relating to the novelists’ writings and pursuits. The donor is 
Mr. Herbert V. Reade, C.B., of the Board of Customs and Excise. 

The Montrose Public Library has received a copy of the fac- 
simile of the Glenriddell MSS. of Burns from Mr John Gribbel, 
of Philadelphia, a work produced by the latter for private circula- 
tion and limited to 150 copies 

We are glad to learn that in response to the recent appeal by 
Princess Louise, the Duchess of Argyll, and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, the National Lending Library for the Blind is now free 
to all who need it. The Directors hope that public support will 
be forthcoming to enable them to keep the library permanently 
free. It now contains more than 25,000 volumes, and others are 
obtained frequently from the Paris Braille Library. 

Norwich Public Library celebrated the bicentenary of the birth 
of Thomas Gray, with a lecture by Dean Beeching on the life and 
work of the poet, which was given on the 15th December ; and by 
a small, interesting exhibition, including early and other noteworthy 
editions of Gray, autographs, engravings, facsimiles, &c., which 
were lent by Dean Beeching, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Misses Colman, 
and the St. Bride Technical Library, and others. 

On November 16th the Sheffield Telegraph contained an in- 
teresting interview with Miss Pierce, the librarian of Kettering. 
It begins, ‘‘ One of the best small provincial libraries in the kingdom 
is to be found at Kettering, and it is edifying to learn that the 
librarian is a woman.” It describes carefully the open-access 
methods, which are apparently new to the journalist, and gives 
some interesting facts from Miss Pierce. The library began with 
1,400 volumes, a new building was erected in 1904, and the stock is 
now II,000 volumes. {100 to {150 a year is spent on books, and 
all books are received on approval before they are purchased. 
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On novels Miss Pierce remarked, ‘‘ You hear about librarians 
‘banning’ books, but we don’t really ban them; we simply 
don’t buy them.’’ Upon library work for women Miss Pierce 
has some very sensible remarks which we may quote as a counter- 
blast to some of the feminine ululations we have had to complain 


of not long ago. 

Asked what she thought of library work for women, she said it was 
certainly not to be recommended from the financial standpoint. The 
pay is very poor, {150 to {160 a year being the highest salary for a 
woman head librarian at present. 

“It is also difficult for a woman to get a headship, as there is a 
tendency to choose men in preference. There was an article in one of 
the papers recently giving a very exaggerated and misleading idea 
(we were informed) on the prospects of women in library work, and shoals 
of letters were sent to the people mentioned in it and to the Library 
Association too. There are only about fourteen women at the head 
of public libraries in the country. 

“* Junior assistants, who are practically in the position of apprentices, 
get about {20 a year, and senior assistants get anything up to {90 or 
£100. 

“ The Library Association issues a diploma, and in order to get an 
assistantship a girl is expected to have at least three certificates. In 
some of the smaller places people get appointed through influence. 
andit hasdonean enormous amount of harm. When such anappointment 
is made the Library Association protests against it being given to an 
untrained person. I went to Finsbury for a short while as a pupil 
before starting here. and should recommend any one to go as a student 
in this way first. Courses in library training can be also taken at the 
ladies’ colleges. In choosing an assistant you want a girl who has been 
well brought up and well educated, who has nice manners, and who will ’ 
be polite to the borrowers, and do all she can to help them. 

“I think women might specialise for children’s departments in big 
libraries. One of my present assistants is very good with children. 
In America there are special libraries devoted entirely to children. 
They have also roof reading rooms, and a system of story-telling to 
children in the public libraries. We used to hear about these things 
from American librarians who came to England before the war for the 
meetings of the Library Association in London. The juvenile section 
of our library is very popular. As you see, the shelves look very empty. 
That is because so many books are out. One of the teachers asked the 
other day in a class of sixty how many were book borrowers, and fifty 
held up their hands.” 


We learn from the Evening News that Wood Green Library has 
been commandeered for a Central Recruiting Office. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


CoupLanp (W. BRAMLEY), Librarian, Burnley Public Library 
(Lancashire and Cheshire R.G.A.). 


PROMOTION. 
Sergeant R. Wricut, of the Croydon Libraries, has received a 
commission on the field in his own regiment, the Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 
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KILLED ACTION. 
We regret to record that Ernest E. Spears, recently an assis: 
tant at the Holborn Public Library, has fallen in action. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

At Lowestoft the Library Committee recommended that 
Miss DuRRANT be appointed acting librarian at a salary of {£85 
per annum. The Town Council, on gth November adopted an 
amendment appointing Miss Durrant librarian at £100. 


NOTES. 

CoMMERCIAL LIBRARIES.—There is evidence that the com- 
mercial library as described in our last issue has “caught on.” 
Manchester, almost simultaneously with Liverpool, has evolved a 
scheme which is to come into being soon, and the new department 
will be housed in the chief commercial institution of the city ; the 
Liverpool business men, after listening to a further address by 
Alderman Leslie, have given their cordial support to the scheme, 
and practical steps have been taken to bring it to an issue. We 
hear daily of other towns where in some form or other the idea is 
being exploited. 

The current issue of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
catalogues some of the books which have been accumulated for 
the reconstruction of the library of the University of Louvain. 
These have come from all parts of the English speaking world, 
from libraries, ‘‘ struggling students, and working men whose 
gifts partake of the sanctity of sacrifice since they consist in 7 
cases of treasured possessions which had been acquired throug 
the exercise of strict economy and self-denial, and which in conse- 
quence they had learnt to love and prize,” and from many other 
book lovers. 8,000 volumes have been received so far. The 
statement made in Germany that the library was burnt by an 
unfortunate accident and that it was only partly destroyed, and 
that portions have been removed to a place of safety, is met by the 
following remarks: “‘ Unfortunately these views are not shared 
by such trustworthy witnesses as Monsieur Delannoy, the Librarian 
of the University, who himself witnessed the deliberate destruction 
of the library by German soldiers provided with special apparatus, 
without any attempt whatever made to spare the contents. Indeed 
so complete was the destruction that not a single entire leaf could 
be recovered from the debris. Several charred volumes which 
had retained their shape were found, it is true, but these crumbled 
to powder as soon as they were handled.”’ All the archives of the 
University, a remarkable collection of incunabula, and at least a 
thousand manuscripts dating from 11th to 15th centuries, have 
been lost. It is suggested that an equivalent should be demanded 
for them from the rich collections in the German libraries. 
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REVIEWS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


A List of Short Stories and Tales. Selected by F. K. W. 
A.M., B.L.S., Assistant Librarian, University of Illinois. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, N.Y., and New 
York City. 1916. 16 pp. Io cents a copy, 100 copies, $2. 
This List, which is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English, is divided into peiiods. For example, one of the 
divisions gives a list of stories written by American authors before 1875, 
and another written between 1876-1890, and so on up to date. English 
— are also represented, besides lists of Spanish, Italian, German, &c., 
es. 


STANDARD CATALOGUE SERIES. Children’s Catalogue of One 
Thousand Books. A Guide to the Best Reading for Boys and 
Girls based on Fifty-four Selected Library Lists and Bulletins ; 
arranged under Author, Title and Subject ; with Analytical 
Entries for 212 volumes. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, N.Y., and New 
York City. 1916. 163 pp. $2. 


STANDARD CATALOGUE SERIES. Children’s Catalogue of Two 
Thousand Books. A Guide to the Best Reading for Boys and 
Girls based on Fifty-four Selected Library Lists and Bulletins ; 
arranged under Author, Title and Subject ; with Analytical 
Entries for 447 volumes. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, N.Y., and New 
York City. 1916. 332 pp. $4. 


These two excellently printed and well produced volumes should make 
British librarians envious of the work done for the children in the United 
States. The catalogues comprise the titles of books of fiction and non-fiction 
commonly found in the children’s departments of American libraries. Many 
of the titles are not often met with on this side, but the headings are very 
suggestive, and it is good to know the titles of books not familiar here which 
deal with a specific subject. The titles have been very carefully selected, 
and as the Editor states in her Preface : “‘ A selection based on the cumulated 
judgment of experienced librarians has a value beyond that of any single 
list based on the judgment of one person, however wise.’’ The subject 
headings conform with those given by Miss Mann in her “‘ Subiect Headings 
for Juvenile Catalogs.’ Analytical entries have been very fully done, for 
example, 27 have been made for Beard’s American Boys’ Handy-book, 36 
for the American Girls’ Handy-book, 134 for Bellamy and Goodwin’s Open 
Sesame, and 398 for Norton’s Heart of Oak Books. Under the heading 
“* Dogs,” for example, there is a list of books on the dog, then follows a list of 
poems on the dog and then a long list of stories in which dogs appear. We 
can confidently recommend these catalogues to all those interested in the 
work for children. It may be noted that these catalogues are also issued in 
paper cover printed on light weight paper for quantity use. The paper 
covered copies are for the exclusive use of those having previously purchased 
at least one copy of the cloth bound edition, and are sold in lots of ten or 
more at the price of 15 cents per copy for the One Thousand title edition, 
and 25 cents per copy for the Two Thousand title edition. 
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Book Prices Current: a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been sold by Auction, 1915-16. Vol. 30. Demy 8vo., pp. 
xi.+806. Elliot Stock. 1916. {1 7s. 6d. net. 

The new volume of Book Prices Current deals with an interesting period 
in the history of the book trade. The war made a considerable difference 
to the trade during the season of 1914-15, although prices did not experience 
the drop that was expected. But in the past season the sales have to a very 
large extent recovered their form, and in fact many books have fetched 
much higher prices than would have been imagined. Several interesting 
sales occurred during the season. The fifth portion of the Huth Library, 
the Swinburne Elton and Van der Weyer libraries all combine to make a 
volume considerably in advance of the previous issue in interest and use. 
Mr. Slater states in his preface that he sees little reason why the season of 
1916-17 should not be equal in extent and importance to any that have gone 
before. The arrangement of the entries in one alphabet is a great help in 
consulting the work, but we miss the Subject Index, which was always useful. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Arts and Crafts: a Review of the Work executed by Students in the 
leading Art Schools of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited b 
Charles Holme. 4to. 204 pp. ‘‘The Studio, Ltd.” 191 
5s. net. 

This beautiful special autumn number of “ The Studio” contains an 
account of the work of fifteen London and of sixteen provincial Schools of 
Art. It is copiously illustrated with designs taken from the works done by 
scholars studying painted underglaze, embroidery, book-plates, lithographs, 
colour-prints, posters, metal-work, wood-work, and many other arts and 
crafts. The origin of the publication is a guarantee of the excellence of the 
reproductions in black and colour, and the whole forms an admirable 1ecord 
of the work now teing done in decorative and applied art at the various 
rate-supported schools. 


BuLL, SLEETER, B.S.AG.M.S. The Principles of Feeding Farm 
Animals. Cr. 8vo., pp. xix., 397. New York, Macmillan & Co. 


1916. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has presented the scientific facts underlying the art of feeding 
stock in such a manner that whilst the work, which is the outcome of a smaller 
manual on similar lines, may be used as a text-book for college courses, it 
is suitable as well for the practical farmer. At the present juncture when 
agricultural pursuits, stock-keeping, &c., are of prime importance in England, 
farmers and others could no doubt derive valuable hints and information 
as to the manner in which similar work is carried on in the States. Drawings 
and photographs illustrate scientific points in the discussion. 


BuTLer, THEOBALD, B.A. Boche-land before and during the War. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 206. William Heinemann. 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 
After informing his readers concerning his long residence in Prussia, 

Mr. Butler gives his personal experience of life in Posen, where he was lecturer 
on modern languages from 1905. On the outbreak of the war he went to 
Berlin, and writes of conditions there during the first two years or so of the 
war. The food question up to July, 1916, is dealt with, and the question 
of the food dictatorship, as well as many minor conditions of life under 
urdesirable and strenuous circumstances. There is nothing particularly 
new or enlightening in this narrative, but it bears the mark of being written 
from personal observation. 
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CoEsTER, ALFRED, Pu.D. The Literary History of Spanish America- 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xii., 495. New York. The Macmillan Co. 1916- 


tos. 6d. net. 

The author’s method is first chronological and then topographical, 
that is to say he deals with his subject first by periods and then by provinces : 
the former being divided into the Colonial period, the Revolutionary period, 
and the Revolutionary period in North America. The adjustment to new 
political conditions after that time vary locally, and it becomes necessary to 
study separately the literatures which sprang up in different districts. Whilst 
many interesting poems, essays, dramas and novels by Spanish-American 
authors are discussed in this book none of them are of conspicuously outstanding 
merit, but the subject is practically a new one to the English reader, which 
makes the book valuable from the librarian’s point of view. 
CoOOMARASWAMY, ANANDA. Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism. Illus. 

Roy. 8vo., pp. viii., 370. G.G.Harrap&Co. 1916. 15s. net. 

The author’s aim is to set forth for the general reader as clearly and 
simply as possible the Gospel of Buddhism according to the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, and to show the part that Buddhist thought has played in the develop- 
ment of Asiatic culture. The first part of the work deals with the life of 
Buddha, the second with his gospel, the third with contemporary systems, 
such as the Vedanta, Yoga, Brahmanism, &c., the fourth with the Mahayana, 
one of the two main groups into which the Buddhist sects are divided, and 
the fifth with Buddhist literature, sculpture and art. This comprehensive 
and in the main lucid record supplies, as isintended, a definite contribution to 
the philosophy of life, and is provided with adequate bibliography, glossary 
and index. 


Fores, GEORGE, F.R.S. David Gill, Man and Astronomer. Demy 


8vo., pp. xi., 418. John Murray. 1916. 12s. net. 

This interesting biographical work is divided into three sections, chrono- 
logically arranged ; the growth of a real astronomer, 1843-79, the work of a 
real astronomer, 1879-1907, and the charm of a real astronomer, which 
brings the story to its close at the time of Sir David Gill’s death in 
1914. The first section deals with the school-boy, the watch-maker, 
and the developing leader of astronomical research, the second section 
commences with Gill’s arrival in Cape Town, his work at the Cape Observa- 
tory, his correspondence with Christie, then Astronomer Royal, with Dr. 
Huggins, Dr. Gould, Professor Kapteyn, and others. The third section 
describes his more personal work and tastes in politics, music, sport, especially 
deer-stalking, and the completion of his monumental work, “‘ The History 
and Description of the Cape Observatory,” which was almost the final act of 
his official life. Sir David Gill died only a short time after Sir Robert Ball, 
whose funeral he attended. His biographer, who for many years worked 
with him, has written a sympathetic and valuable book. Appendixes 
include Gill’s lighter correspondence and a list of his writings, and there is an 
adequate index. 

Frederick the Great: The Memoirs of his Reader, Catt, Henri de 
(1758-60). Translated by F. S. Flint. Introduction by Lord 
Rosebery. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo., pp. xl., 312 and 344. 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 1916. 21s. net. 

A century after Henri de Catt dated his diary, Carlyle deplored the fact 
that these ‘‘ not very Boswellian ’’ note books lay unprinted in the Prussian 
State Archives. Some thirty years passed before an enterprising publisher 
gave them to the world, and here at last we have an English translation of 
the French conversations of a Prussian King reported by a Swiss and edited 
by a German. Only the Memoirs are given in these two volumes, the day- 
books having been omitted because they cover much the same ground. 
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The romantic meeting of Catt and Frederick the Great occurred on a 
canal boat when Frederick was travelling incognito. Catt writes, ‘ I learned 
that this first musician of the King of Poland, who had seemed to me so well 
informed, so lively, so argumentative, was the King of Prussia. Six weeks 
later I received a letter from Potsdam.” In March, 1758, Catt became a 
member of the Royal household, and his memoirs are the outcome of the 
intimacy which lasted more than twenty years. The memoirs cover 
only two years, but they present a remarkably faithful portrait of Frederick, 
his practical jokes, his tears, his verses, his flute-playing. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing,”’ writes Lord Rosebery in his introduction, ‘ in this Meliboean aspect 
of a great Captain fighting for desperate life in a welter of war which is not 
without its fascination.” 

Among the many vivid portrait touches contained in the memoirs is 
the outstanding figure of Voltaire, who, after Frederick’s sharp retort before 
Madame Du Chatelet’s death in 1749 that a poet was not a sage-femme, 
succumbed to the attractions of Potsdam. Frederick’s personal dealings 
with Voltaire are a true index of his character. 

We must thank the publishers for giving English readers the opportunity 
of reading this interesting work and of gaining an insight at the present 
moment into the mind of a typical Hohenzollern. 


Hurt. A. EaGLerietD. Scriabin. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. Kegan, 

Paul. 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this work Dr. Hull has given us a very interesting account of the life 
and musical activity of Scriabin. Dr. Hull does not, perhaps, excel in 
narrative, seeing that he not only frequently repeats himself, but occasionally 
varies the monotony of this procedure by contradicting himself. Neverthe- 
less, his matter is so interesting, that these faults of manner scarcely disturb 
us. An excellent account is given of the overtone scale (or chord) used by 
Scriabin, which throws light on many problems presented by his work, and 
Dr. Hull succeeds in making Scriabin’s musical growth seem coherent. We 
should have liked a more detailed presentation of Scriabin’s relation to the 
famous “‘ Five,"’ for at present he appears as a strangely isolated phenomenon. 
In spite of its faults we may say that Dr. Hull's book is essential to the 
modern music student. In the second edition we hope that certain faults of 
composition will receive attention, and that Sogol’s name, at any rate, will 
be spelt properly. 

Hamitton, The Rt. Hon. Lord Georce, G.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868-1885. Demy 

8vo., pp. xii.. 344. John Murray. 1916. tos. 6d. net. 

“Young George Hamilton. a first speech of great talent admirably 
delivered.”’ In these words, found among some fugitive notes, Mr. Gladstone 
in 1869 gave expression to his opinion of the author’s maiden speech, delivered 
in the House of Commons during the debate on the Irish Church Bill (Morley’s 
** Life of Gladstone,” Vol. 2, p. 264). It was an auspicious start, and resulted 
in the young M.P. abandoning the Army as a profession and taking up a 
political career. 

In these pages he passes in review the years from 1868 to 1885, which, 
however, are only a portion of the long period during which he has served 
his party and his country. As an illustration of the type of man created by 
our party system, the author’s political life affords an interesting example. 
We are doing him no injustice if we suggest (he is the first to admit it himself), 
that any success which he has attained has been due to our party system and 
the rewards which follow faithful service. This seems all somewhat unreal to 
us in these days, but we are reminded of it on every page of these reminis- 
cences. For example, in his apotheosis of Disraeli and ill disguised abhor- 
rence of the Manchester School, he allows himself to use the lan e of 
exaggeration, an obvious reflection of the party system in which he been 
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born and bred. The book is written in a light and easy strain, relieved by 
many interesting anecdotes of menand things. If we learn nothing very new 
of the political history of these 17 years, we lay it down in a spirit of thankful- 
ness that our country has always found among her governing classes men of 
high principle and honour willing to devote themselves to her service. In 
no respect were these qualities more conspicuous than in Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s adherence to free trade principles, but nevertheless he is able to see 
clearly that after the War many cherished ideals may be found in the melting 
pot, and is prepared to take hispart in an y necessary reorganisation and 
reconstruction. 
Jackson, F. J. Foaxes. Social Life in England, 1750-1850. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. ix., 338. Macmillan & Co. 1916. 5s. net. 
These reprints of eight Lowell lectures delivered in Boston in the spring 
of 1916 present a chatty account of English life in the time of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Crabbe, John Wesley and Margaret Catchpole, though the 
reader would not expect this light quality, judging from the title and appear- 
ance of the work. Clever little dbetehze which contain, however, nothing 
strikingly original or profound. 
James, J. L. Beaumont, B.A. The Story of France, 1814-1914. 
Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. 464. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 1916. 


3s. 6d. net. 

A concise and fairly-proportioned history of a complete century in 
France. The author, in bringing his work up to the outbreak of the war, 
labours, so he says, under the disadvantages of writing history almost con- 
temporaneously. He feels that the concluding portions of his work are a 
chronicle ratherthan a history, but he hasachieved no small result in obtaining 
a satisfactory bird’s eye view of France in modern times of revolution, counter- 
revolution, tragedy and splendour ; (a motley scene in which consuls, kings, 
emperors, marshals, cardinals and presidents appear), with such a scanty 
allowance as an average of four and a-half pages to each year of events. 
As an historical outline the book is well worthy of attention. The frontis- 
piece shows the meeting of the Czar of Russia and President Poincaré on 
the Royal Yacht Standart in July, 1014, immediately before mobilization. 
KrPLinc, RupyarD. Sea Warfare. Cr. 8vo. pp. 222. Mac- 


millan & Co., Ltd. 1916. 5s. net. 

The three sections of Mr. Kipling’s new work deal firstly with the auxi- 
liaries, patrols, mine sweepers and armed trawlers, secondly with ‘‘ The Trade,” 
the name by which the submarine fieet is known, and finally with the work 
of the destroyers in the Jutland battle, of which the author gives an excellent 
and vivid picture in his best later vein. We see in these pages for the first 
time the real life of these various sections of the fleet during the great war. 


NEWLAND, C. BinGHAM. What is Instinct? Some Thoughts on 
and Sub-Consciousness in Animals. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi., 
John Murray. 1916. 6s. net. 


The, author believes that the sub-conscious mind rules exclusively through- 
out the animal world, and sets out to prove his theory from personal observa- 
tion gathered both as sportsman and naturalist. Curious facts are told from 
insect, fish, and bird life, conditions during nesting, self-protection, flight, 
migration, fear, and curiosity have been carefully recorded and deductions 
drawn therefrom, and the acts of a variety of creatures belonging to widely 
separated classes are discussed in order to test the correctness of the proposi- 
tion from different aspects. As a result, the author contends that the mani- 
festations of sub-conscious mind are apparent as well in the actions of animals 
as in all natural phenomena, and that the more man studies nature the more 
surely he realises that all her parts are linked together and moved by the 
One-Spirit—All-Mind. This is a beautiful nature book, charmingly written. 
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SPENCE, Lewis, F.R.A.I. Myths and Legends of Babylonia and 

Assyria. With plates. Demy 8vo., pp. 412. G. G. Harrap 

& Co. 1916. 8s. 6d. net. 

This well-known author of a series of works about world-famous myths 
and legends has chosen one of the most fascinating subjects for his present 
volume. The name “ Babylon,” he truly says, ‘‘ carries with it the sound of a 
deep, mysterious spell.” The mythological monsters and animals of Chaldea, 
winged bulls and goat gods, Priest-magicians and witch-finders, star wor- 
shippers, fish-gods and other strange legendary and demoniacal beasts and 
beings march in procession through these pages, filling them with ‘‘ the pure 
gold of romance.’’ Not since Lenormant’s “‘ Chaldean Magic” has there 
been such a tale of Oriental marvels and uncanny dealings with dark but 
fascinating powers. The coloured plates by the imaginative artist Evelyn 
Paul are suitable to the subjects depicted. 


Symons, ARTHUR. Figures of Several Centuries. Demy 8vo., 
pp. vii., 398. Constable & Co., Ltd. 1916. 8s. 6d. net. 
hese literary studies will appeal to all book-lovers who are familiar with 
the names of Rossetti, Swinburne, Hardy, Meredith, Ibsen and Frangois 
Villon (to mention a few out of the many)—which means a very large circle 
of readers indeed. Mr. Symons has always an original point of view, always 
the point of view of the poet, and though as a critic he sometimes lays himself 
open to criticism, his views are always worth careful consideration, though it 
may later be found necessary to reject them. It is impossible to do justice 
to the good things in this volume. The discovery of Henriette de Schnetz- 
mann’s letters to Casanova are interesting, and seem to prove in the latter a 
fidelity which the ‘‘ Memoirs ” would belie. There is a trenchant likening of 
Ibsen to his sick scorpion in the glass, and an assertion that “‘ the main 
of the history of poetry in France is the record of a long forgetting of 
all that Villon found out for himself.”” We wish that the essays were longer, 
and that we had space to say more about them. 


VISSCHER, CH. DE. Belgium’s Case: A Judicial Enquiry. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. F. Jourdain. Preface by J. van 
den Heuvel. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxiv., 164. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Ig16. 3s. 6d. net. 

In the preface of this book the Minister of State, M. J. van den Heuvel, 
contrasts the attitude of Belgium and Germany in regard to problems of 
International Law, and the author proceeds to set forth the attempts of 
German Jurists to justify the Empire’s summary actions, which arguments 
he endeavours to meet andrefute. A concise and well-developed criticism bya 
Professor of Iaw which reveals the weakness of Germany’s pleas of self- 
defence, military necessity, and so forth. 

WessterR, D. Ancus. British Grown Timber and Timber Trees. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. xii., 164. With 41 plates. W. Rider & Son, 


Ltd. 1916. 5s. net. 

A discussion of the various species of British-grown trees chiefly from 
the point of view of their commercial and industrial value. The species are 
arranged in alphabetical order from the graceful acacia down to the willow and 
the yew. The aim of the work at the present juncture is an important one, 
for “‘ with the unprecedented demand for timber of home growth, owing to 
lessened foreign importations, it is imperative that we realise to the fullest 
the wealth of our home woodlands.” A useful and necessary popular hand- 
book on the subject at a moderate price considering the numerous coloured 
plates, showing grained sections of each kind of wood. Further chapters 
deal with charcoal-making, coppice and underwood, stripping and harvesting, 
oak bark, firewood and faggots. : 
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Western Front at a Glance : a large scale Atlas of the Allies’ Fighting 


Line in the West. Philip. 1916. Is. net. 

This new atlas brought out by Messrs. Philip & Son, Ltd., contains a 
General Index Map of the Western Front, and 24 sectional maps. Section I. 
shows the Belgian Front, and twelve sections are devoted to the British, 
and the rest to French fronts. 

Being of a very handy size, 4 in. by 7 in., it is ina most convenient form 
for the pocket, and the only fault to be found is the omission of an Index in 
the ts. edition. 

It is, however, also published with 24 pp. Index bound in waterproof 
cover at the price of 2s. net. 

FICTION. 


HarGRovVE, ErHet C. The Garden of Desire. Cr. 8vo. pp. 218. 
Grafton & Co. 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 


The experiences of a young girl who leaves a conventional home in the 
country and comes to London to tempt fortune as a journalist, are always 
interesting, whether fact or fiction, and those of Agnes Lister, are no exception 
totherule. The writer calls her book, ‘‘ AStory of the Isle of Wight,” and the 
opening scenes, are laidin a well-known town disguised under the name of Small- 
heath while‘ Neither Gorges,”’ an ancient manor-house where mysterious ghost- 
music is heard, will be recognised by those who have made a study of haunted 
houses. A small legacy having made it possible for the heroine to spread 
her wings, she comes to London, and is an inmate of St. Catherine’s Hostel 
for Working Women. Life at the hostel and the various types met there 
are well described, and there is some clever character-drawing, especially 
that of Cynthia Barrington, an unscrupulous woman journalist. Incidentally 
little silhouettes of London life are introduced—the Minerva Club, Petticoat 
Lane, and an episode in which Agnes undertakes the role of pavement artist. 

After many struggles and much disappointment the heroine wins success 
and it is crowned by the love of Adrian Cope, a literary man, who exchanges 
the pen for the sword when the war breaks out—the book leaves them both 
working for their country, and so Agnes attains the fair Garden of Desire. 

Miss Hargrove, whose name is chiefly known as the writer of books of 
travels, may be congratulated on her first novel. She is boldly outspoken 
in her denunciation of sham and cant, and of the forces that combine to 
crush all originality out of fresh young lives. Her views of life are sound and 
practical, while at the same time she is by no means deaf to the call of Beauty 
and Romance. J. A. MIDDLETON. 
Hockine, Smas K. The Beautiful Alien. Cr. 8vo., pp. 296. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1916. 3s. 6d. net. 

The heroine of this story is of alien birth and is in the pay of the German 
Government. She inveigles Sir Harry Bransome, secretary to a Cabinet 
Minister, into marriage, and then deliberately proceeds to betray him at 
every turn. Beautiful and seductive, she sticks at nothing ; not even murder. 
The fate to which she at last succumbs is well-deserved, and the incidents 
which lead up to it are such as may be e ted in this kind of popular novel. 
Jacoss, W. W. The Castaways. Ge. 8vo., pp. 306. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 1916. 5s. net. 

When we read, in the first chapter, of a young man, who having inherited 
some thirty thousand pounds a year, decided to keep ‘‘ a few fowls and a 
motor,’’ we are prepared for a humorous story, and though Mr. Jacobs 
appears to miss a few opportunities as far as mere plot is concerned, the casual 
manner of his various characters is engaging throughout. The gymnastics 
and the rabbit shooting of Mr. William Pope are excellent in their way. 
Carstairs is a shadowy figure until he is left on a desert island with Lady 
Penrose, when he seems to feel uncomfortable for the first time, and the 
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minor characters form an excellent medium for the fire of chaff and 

badinage at which Mr. Jacobs is an adept. In this book he is not quite as 

nautical as sometimes. 

RICKARD, Mrs. Victor. The Light Above the Cross Roads. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 311. Duckworth & Co. 1916. 6s. net. 

In Marcus Janover, Mrs. Victor Rickard has chosen to draw an interesting 
and unusual character. Born in India, educated in Germany, he enters the 
British Foreign Service and becomes attached to the British Embassy in 
Berlin. Then, naturally, in the view of the hostilities, his friendship, love 
and honour become involved in a fearful struggle which can only have one 
end. ‘‘ The whole riddle of the war perplexed and drove him. It was alla 
muddle of hopeless complexity, where old guiding lights were no longer 
clear. His heart sank as he tried to grapple with the awful ascendancy of 
the madness of the world, and his own part in the endless chain of causes 
hung with a leaden weight around him.” Mrs. Rickard has keen insight 
and a suggestive style, but we wish that Marcus had a more sympathetic 


part to play. 
REPORTS. 
ABERDEEN (City). Thirty-second Annual Report of the [Public 

Library} Committee, 1915-16. 

Income, /3,828 ; rate, £3,458; a sum of {200 is granted by the Town 
Council in addition to the rate. Expenditure, £3,828 ; books, binding and 
periodicals, 41,044; salaries, {1,502. Stock: Lending, 41,388; reference, 
51,853. Issues: Lending, 226,909; reference, 25,920, an over-allincrease of 1,490. 

The system consists of a central library, and five reading-rooms with 
deposits. The reference issues have fallen 13,478, ‘due mainly to the 
absence of men students.” ‘‘ With regard to fiction, people are comi 
back to that partly as a comfort in times of intense concern over natio 
affairs, and as finding there the domestic, personal interests that occupy 
attention so much in ordinary life.” Books have been provided for the 
wounded in the military hospitals, towards the cost of which the Town Council 
granted {102. Four lectures to children were given by Mr. Frazer. A well- 
documented report, written in an interesting manner. 

Buxton (URBAN District). Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of 


the Public Library and Museum, ror6. 

Income, £370 ; rate, 4350. Expenditure : Books, binding and periodicals 
£87 (more is spent on newspapers and periodicals than on books and binding 
together) ; salaries, £165. Stock: 8,766. Issues : Lending 26,432 ; reference 
509—an over-all decrease of 3,220. 

Catalogues of books and tickets have been sent to the Council Schools, 
and 50 boys in Standards 6-7 have taken out tickets. : 
HEREFORD (City). Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Committee 


of the Public Library, &c., 1915-16. 

Population (1911) 22,568. Income, {1,037 ; rate, £570 ; museum contri- 
butions, {159. Expenditure: Books, binding and periodicals, {97 ; salaries, 
£398; a balance of £244. Stock, lending 12,946; reference 6,638. Issues: 
Lending, 63,632; reference 1,885, an increase over-all of 515. 

A useful and steady year, presenting no unusual features. 
WHITEHAVEN (Borough). Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the 

Public Library Committee, 1915-16. 

Income, {550—from rate £317. Expenditure, {550—books and periodi- 
cals, {116; salaries, {119. Stock: Lending, 9,337; reference, 2,770; there 
are about 550 volumes for the blind. Issues: Lending, 20,449 ; reference, 
no figures. 

re slight decrease in issues is recorded, which is almost wholly of fiction— 
a circumstance which differentiates this library from many in the kingdom. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue NortH CENTRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION met in Man- 
chester on 28th November at the John Rylands Library. About 
sixty representatives of libraries in East Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire were present and they were welcomed by Sir 
George W. Macalpine, Chairman of the Council of Governors of the 
Library. The Lord Mayor (Alderman Smethurst) also attended 
and spoke appreciatively of the work of the John Rylands Library, 
and gave a welcome to Mr A. L. Hetherington, honorary secretary 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, who read a paper on 
** Library Statistics, Sir George Macalpine presided at the outset, 
and subsequently the chair was taken by Mr. Henry Guppy, the 
President of the Association, who gave an address on commercial 
libraries. 

The main theme of Mr. Hetherington’s paper was that, as hon. 
secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, he had found the 
greatest difficulty in comparing the work of public libraries owing 
to the fact that their statistics were presented in so many different 
ways. He suggested that the chief facts of the work of the libraries 
should be presented in a uniform way. He commented particularly 
on the absence from many public libraries’ reports, including some 
of the large public libraries, of an income and expenditure account. 
Committees of libraries emphasised facts affecting demand, 
but did not deal adequately with supply The moment they 
considered supply they were up against finance. He saw no 
reason why each public library should not present its facts in its 
own way, but at the same time it ought to tabulate those facts 
in another part of the report in standardised tables. Mr. Hethering- 
ton, who illustrated his paper with specimen schedules, emphasised 
generally the great importance of the strict application of business 
principles to the conduct of libraries. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr. Barnard 
Ellinger, President of the Manchester Statistical Society, while 
saying that he knew nothing about public libraries, thought that 
librarians considered too much the facts they were themselves 
interested in rather than the facts the public were interested in. 
He suggested that statistics were much more readily grasped by 
the general reader if the figures were plotted out in curves. aS 
Stanley Jast. Deputy Chief Librarian of the Manchester Public 
Libraries, agreed that the public ought to be considered in the 
presentment of statistics, but observed that Mr. Ellinger had illus- 
trated his remarks by subjecting the figures given by Mr. Hethering- 
ton to expert criticism, which certainly no ordinary member of the 
public would be likely to do Mr. Hetherington had avoided the 
thorny question of what constituted an issue of a book, a point on 
which librarians held very different views. While it would be 
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perfectly easy to standardise a table, unless the methods of arriving 
at the figures were also standardised, the mere adoption of a uniform 
framework would be of little real service Mr. Butler Wood, 
Chief Librarian of Bradford, was with Mr. Jast in thinking that it 
would be necessary to agree upon methods of counting. The 
meeting passed unanimously a resolution supporting Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s plea for standardised tables, and asking the Council of the 
Library Association to take the matter into immediate considera- 
tion with a view to action. 

Replying on the discussion, Mr. Hetherington said that he 
was in entire agreement with Mr. Ellinger as to the utility of 
graphically presenting statistics, but remarked that that would 
come later. The curves would depend upon data, and unless 
those were harmonised they would not be able to get a satisfactory 
diagram. He agreed with Mr. Jast that mere uniformity of a 
table would be of little value unless people agreed on the means 
whereby the figures were obtained. That was a matter for librarians 
to discuss, and not for the outsider. 

After the meeting the visitors were entertained to tea by the 
Governors of the John Rylands Library. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE L.A.A. ALBUM OF HONOUR. 


To the Editor of THE L1BRARY WORLD. 


S1r,—The attempt being made by the L.A.A. to collect 
photographs, cuttings, and other material concerning library 
workers on active service seems to me to be so worthy that I learn 
with some regret that material is being received rather slowly, 
although much has been received. 

The most obvious way of collecting it would be for the L.A.A. 
to write to all the men who are serving, but this method costs 
money, and in war-time the Association has no money for the 
purpose. In these circumstances I am told that some chief 
librarians have undertaken to collect and forward such records as 
concern their own staffs. May I suggest to all librarians that this 
is worth doing ? 

My colleague, Mr. Henry A. Sharp, the Editor of The Library 
Assistant, will welcome any such material at this address. 


Faithfully yours, 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
Town HALL, CRoYDON. 
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THE REUNIONS. 
To the Editor of THE LipRARY WORLD. 


DEAR S1r,—We are chronic grumblers, and I fear that I shall 
appear to be an ingrate, which is far from my desire ; but, when 
I reached home after the second Reunion, I asked myself this: 
However delightful a lecture may be on the Bodleian, is this guite 
what we need at present? While we are faced with scores of 
problems, financial, administrative and personal, ought we to spend 
our gatherings in historical pleasaunces ? Would Mr. MacAlister 
forgive me if I suggested humbly that we are interested in such 
things as, what will become of libraries after the war ? what are we 
to do to keep them alive now? how are we to thwart the philistine ? 
and how shall we find bibliothecal light in the skies which are “‘ now 
as brass”? Can we have the informal discussions for which we 
hoped instead of these excellent, but not pressing, lectures? These 
latter are much, much better than nothing, and all of us are 
grateful for the mere opportunity of meeting in such delightful 
circumstances, but we youngsters see dark days ahead and want 
to be armoured with the wisdom of our elders to meet them. 


I am, Sir, Yours truly, 
F. E. G. 


In sending his annual report, a well-known chief librarian writes 
as follows. We withhold the name of our correspondent, as he did 
not expressly send the letter for publication, although he did not 
forbid it. 

“* The financial statement has been included solely as a result of your 
constant appeal that such information should be given. I hope you will 
succeed in convincing other librarians of the necessity and usefulness of such 
information. I always look forward with keen delight for the appearance 
of THe Liprary Wor LD. 

“Have youever noticed the various ways by which librarians, apparently, 
endeavour to convince their committees of the smallness of the fiction per- 
centage ? Some will take the issnes of serious books in the juvenile section 
and put them with the adult issues, but juvenile fiction they make a separate 
class, and thus, very unfairly I consider, proceed to reduce the percentage 
of fiction issued. Others willlump the total issues of juvenile books together 
as one class, thus again excluding the juvenile fiction issues as part of the 
fiction percentage. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the tion of Library Assistant (female) 
A at a salary of {100 per annum. Putcmanat post. Candidates should 
have had experience in Library work, and should be able to classify 

and catalogue books. Applications in candidates’ handwriting, with copies 
of three recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than 


January 31st. 

ERNEST A. SAVAGE, 
CENTRAL Liprary, COVENTRY. Clerk to the Library Committee. 
oth January, 1917. 


NOW READY. GRAFTON & Co.'s New Publications 
TIGER-WOLVES. 
. THE . By FRANK HAMEL (Author of 
‘“*Human Animals,” &c.) Ss. met. 
Pee A thrilling novel of South African life. 
British Museum THE MYSTERY OF THE 
Lib RUE DE BABYLONE. 
Adapted from the French OHN 
rary N. RAPHAEL (Percival The 
Referee.”’) Ss. net. 
BY A sensational detective story of Paria. 
THE CORRECT THING. 
GERTRUDE BURFORD RAWLINGS. By A. GOWANS WHYTE (Author 
of “ A Comedy of uit,” “The 
THE ROMANCE OF A 
RAPHAEL. 
GRAFTON & Co., A Study of the portraits of Vittoria 
Colonna. By A. E. RAVINA. Fully 
Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street Illustrated. 5s. net. 
LANSON, WC. Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., London. 


MADE IN THE TRENCHES 


Composed entirely from articles and sketches 
contributed by soldiers serving with the Colours. 


Edited Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Br., G.C.V.O., C.B., 
and GEORGE GOODCHILD. 4fto. Fully Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 


‘¢ Emphatically do we commend this book .. . an ideal gift 
book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Full of good matter . . . irrepressible cheerfulness, real 
cleverness and humour.’’—7imes. 


BEST NEW WAR BOOKS. NEWEST AND BEST 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FINANCING 
BATTLES and BIVOUACS: A French By Dorotusa Convans. OF FIONA 


Soldier's Notebook By Jacques Rovjon. “Narrated with such vividness and tender for as to 
Trans. by Frep Rotruwe tt. Lar. Cr. gvo., nee net. make ft one of the best novels of the season. G 
A delightful book ; full of gaiety and good REDWING th By Constance 
¢ ting as Three ec rm i book comes rom untlagging 
as the aginativeness and it is never dull for a moment.” 


WHEN THE WICKED MAN . P 
THE DIARY OF A FRENCH PRIVATE, Guy Tuorxe. Author of ‘* When it was 2 Bark” 


1914-1915 By Gaston Riov. Translated by “Clever characterisation, and rises to lnorary 


Epen and Cepar Paui. Lar Cr. 8vo., 58. net. | shich Mr. Thome has not Madi 
Emphatically a book to read."—Fvening News, AMILIES RE B 

carried through and worked out. play 


MY EXPERIENCES = THREE | THE FARM SERVANT | a 
FRONTS By Sister Martin-Nicnoison. y E. H. ANsTRuTHER. 
Crown 8vo,, 48. 6d. net. 


congratulations, for itisa powerful 
the most powerful and poignant stories of the | original. I sin. :rely hope that ft with a great deal 


of success.” 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
c— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
BY 
C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 


ano JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 
Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 
A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 
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